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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES 
IV. Violation of Treaties and Methods of Punishment 


T has been contended that there is no possibility of punishing the 

arch-criminals for their most heinous crimes because there is no law 
that gives power to do so. This is far from being the case. The 
effectiveness of international law is often denied, but if lawyers, instead 
of considering it in terms of their own particular domestic law, would 
free themselves of technical refinements and consider it with the 
highest common sense as ordinary human beings, it would be found 
that, imperfect as it is, it can be put to good use. The means to enforce 
it are lacking, it is true, but the substantive law is there. 

In particular, Hitler’s aggression expressly violates two precepts of 
international law; (a) it is a violation of the prohibition of war pro- 
claimed by the Pact of Paris of 1928, and (6) it violates the traditional 
and fundamental principles of the sanctity of treaties. 

The Treaty of Paris of August 27, 1928, or Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War as an Instrument of National Policy, better known as the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, formally condemns recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies. 

The text of the two essential Articles runs as follows: 

“Article 1. The High Contracting Parties. solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 

‘Article 2. The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

Thus, aggression in itself is in the Pact specifically ““condemned”, 
i.e. made illegal; it is now a violation of the law of nations, and when 
the responsibility for that violation can be brought home to an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals there is no reason why an international 
body should not impose upon them a condign punishment, for the Pact 
provides such body with the necessary legal basis to punish. Hitler 
could not successfully plead that aggression had not been in terminis 
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made a “‘crime’’, and invoke the non-retrospectivity of criminal law; the 
actual wording of international agreements which are destined to apply 
to many countries and are usually drafted in one or two languages can- 
not possibly conform to the requirements of the legal technical ter- 
minology of each individual signatory State: it suffices that their mean- 
ing be clear and unambiguous.' There can be no doubt that at the time 
when aggression was committed, it was prohibited by international law. 
Therefore, when Marshal Stalin, in his broadcast on Nov. 6, 1943, said 
that “it is necessary to take measures against those criminals who are 
responsible for this war” his contention was not only morally justified 
but also legitimate under international law. 

The waging of the present war can also be considered as a breach of 
treaties. 

International law is, in the same way as common law, fundamentally 
based upon custom; from time immemorial, “‘pacta sunt servanda” has 
been held to be a golden rule binding upon heads of State: a prince who 
repudiated his pledge was a felon who committed the basest act which a 
ruler could do, the invasion and ravage of his estates was permitted, and 
the severest conceivable penalties could be pronounced against him, to 
wit, excommunication (eternal punishment) and outlawry, which in 
many countries exposed the culprit to be treated as a “caput lupinum”, 
a wild beast. 

Whenever it has been practicable to do so, the violator of a treaty has 
been personally visited by punishment, the last memorable occasion on 
which effect was given to this rule being in 1815 when, after having 
been ‘“‘outlawed” by the Congress of Vienna for invading France in 
violation of the Treaty of Paris of 1814, Napoleon was actually deported 
to St. Helena.* 

That principle has not remained “‘lex non scripta’’; on the contrary, 
it has been formally laid down in the London Protocol of 1871 which, 
although couched in measured terms like all diplomatic documents and 
avoiding any reference to penalties or sanctions, expressly states that: 
“it is an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can 
liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty ... unless with the 
consent of the contracting Powers... .” 

After the last war that principle was not only upheld, but a special 
emphasis was laid upon it by using, in respect of treaties, the word 


1 Moreover, it is impossible and contrary to all tradition for an international 
instrument to provide sanctions, the more so that capital punishment is not 
recognized everywhere, and imprisonment implies various meanings according 
to the country where it is applied. 

* After Waterloo, Prussia had decided that, as a suitable punishment, he 
should be executed at the same place that the Duc d’Enghien had been shot 
by his orders 11 years before, and to this effect the Prussian envoy Muffling 
was instructed by Gneisenau to demand from Wellington that he be handed 
over to the Prussian army. To this, however, Wellington demurred; he advised 
the French to try the ex-Emperor for treason, and said he was prepared to 
deliver him into their hands. When Louis XVIII declined this offer the Allies 
finally decided that he should be imprisoned in the custody of Britain for an 
indefinite period, without trial, and soon after he was transported to St. Helena, 
where he died of cancer 6 years later, 
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“sanctity”. At Versailles it was solemnly confirmed that the obligation 
to respect treaties is a binding rule of international law, and that viola- 
tions thereof may be punished not only by the nations which have been 
prejudiced but also by any group of nations concerned with the main- 
tenance of law and order; the Versailles Treaty also carried the implica- 
tion that responsibility for the violation of a treaty may attach to an 
individual, and that, in that event, the responsible person may be 
brought before a court for trial and punishment. 

It is a recognized fact that violations of treaties accompanied the 
inception and the prosecution of the present war: on Sept. 1, 1939 at 
dawn, after impossible demands had been made on Poland, German 
troops crossed the Polish frontier in violation of the Polish-German 
Treaty of non-aggression of Jan. 26, 1934, still in force, the fifth anni- 
versary of which Hitler had celebrated with ostentation a few months 
before. This forced the Soviets to take protective measures by moving 
troops into Poland a fortnight later, after a vain attempt to communicate 
with the Polish Government, whose whereabouts were unknown. 
Meanwhile, the British and French Governments had informed the 
Nazi Government that they would fulfil their obligations towards 
Poland. Two years later, in violation of the Nazi-Soviet Treaty of non- 
aggression of August 26, 1939, Russia was in her turn attacked by 
Hitler. In respect of Belgium there was in 1940 no actual violation of a 
treaty, but a disregard of the unilateral promise of non-aggression of 
Oct. 13, 1937, solemnly renewed on August 26, 1939. 

There is no dissent among international lawyers concerning the pro- 
priety of punishing violations of treaties, and there are good precedents 
for doing so. It has been seen that there is a written law prohibiting such 
violations, and certainly the existence of the violations cannot be disputed. 
Punishment for those who are responsible for the violations would be 
justified and legitimate. But whereas Hitler and his Ministers can be 
punished for the waging of the war, this can only be done on the inter- 
national “‘level’’: no domestic court would have either the jurisdiction, 
the prestige, or the universal support necessary to pass sentence upon 
them, and no individual statesman could take such action alone. 


Having made certain that the Allies have the right to punish, the 
methods by which punishment is to be imposed may now be examined. 
First of all, it is impossible to dissociate the guilt of the German leaders 
in the actual aggression from their guilt in the criminal conduct of the 
war and in the policy of spoliation, oppression, and extermination which 
has been followed in respect of the occupied countries: acts of those 
policy-makers must be considered as a whole, together with their 
appalling consequences, and their punishment should take into account 
the whole of their misdeeds. 

So long as justice is meted out, the method or machinery by which 
this is done is not important, but if it is administered to certain of the 
accused by political decision and to others by judicial methods, some 
caution must be exercised to see that there is not a discrepancy between 
the two, as otherwise the impression will be created that there are two 
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sorts of justice, one for the powerful brotherhood of statesmen, and the 
other for the “‘vulgum pecus”’. If ringleaders are punished by a political 
body the penalty should be in proportion to the magnitude of their 
crimes, for how, it may be asked, could any court, when afterwards 
judging an offender of lesser calibre, impose upon him a major penalty 
if the arch-criminals escape with a milder punishment, such as mere 
exile or confinement to a remote island? It is only when the fate of these 
major criminals has been properly sealed that the road will be clear for 
dealing with the others—those who have directly ordered or perpetrated 
specific crimes. ! 

When it comes to choosing between judicial and political methods it 
cannot be denied that, in Great Britain and the other Allied countries, 
the public has placed its confidence in traditional judicial proceedings, and 
regards exceptional extrajudicial or political methods with distrust. Bills 
of Attainder still evoke unpleasant recollections, and there is much to be 
said for the old rule that no man should be punished without due pro- 
cess of law. Therefore, where a specific crime is concerned, a judicial 
trial is the more commendable procedure, as well in respect of the actual 
perpetrators as of those responsible for giving the order to commit the 
crime. On the other hand, it must be conceded that a judicial trial of a 
Head of State on charges of aggression and war crimes would be an 
innovation without precedent, involving the most controversial ques- 
tions, including that of the immunity of Heads of State and the doctrine 
which holds that only States—not individuals—are subject to inter- 
national law, and that no individual can be made responsible for an 


“Act of State”. Even if these pleas were rejected, the accused would in 
the course of his trial endeavour to prove, as did the apologists of 
William II, that the responsibility for the breach of treaties was techni- 
cally not his own, but that the decision was approved or even voted by 
the Reichstag; and although a time-limit might be placed on the pro- 
ceedings there would be long debates on side issues which might well 
endanger the carrying out of the main purpose. 


1 The debates in the House of Lords on March 20 have not elucidated the 
question of the punishment of the arch-criminals, either in respect of the 
method which will be adopted, or in respect of the nature of the punishment 
which is to be imposed. The Lord Chancellor said that the question of the 
procedure for dealing with the major war criminals will be one which the 
Foreign Secretaries — who are to have regular meetings — will discuss at an 
early date. No precisions were given as to the nature of the penalty which is to 
be imposed. 

Incidentally, in respect of one of the questions asked by Lord Addison, i.e., 
what relation there was between the United Nations War Crimes Commission 
and the Soviet War Crimes Commission, the debate of March 20 revealed that 
there was, as yet, no contact between the two bodies. Lord Wright said: “‘.. . | 
should very much desire to get into contact with the Russian orgar ization for 
dealing with war criminals. There is no possibility now, as I gather, of their 
becoming members of the Commission or members of an enlarged Commission. 
There are diplomatic reasons, I understand, which wouid make that impossible, 
but I see no reason at all why there should not be an intercommunication of 
counsel, advice, and information, and I am doing what I can to bring that 
about.”” For obvious reasons it is particularly desirable that the said co- 
operation be obtained in the near future. 
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The alternative method of imposing punishment is by means of a 
political decision, dispensing with the ordinary judicial forms and prece- 
dents, denying the accused whatever advantages he would have enjoyed 
in a court of law (such as the right to be present at the proceedings, to 
call witnesses, and so on), and declaring him guilty im absentia. It can 
hardly be expected that this method would meet with unanimous 
approval, but, where the facts are notorious and the guilt manifest, it 
would be supported by the bulk of public opinion, and would also save 
time. 

Therefore, in considering the punishment of men such as Hitler, 
whose guilt and whose part in policy-making are undeniable, there is a 
strong temptation to recommend that punishment be imposed direct, 
by means of a political decision taken by the “Big Three”’ or the “Big 
Five”, and clearly stating the reasons that determined the decision. 
But whereas the case of Hitler is simple, complications at once arise 
when the case of each one of his collaborators is considered. 

The immediate collaborators of Hitler are the six members of the 
Inner Cabinet or “‘Ministerrat fiir die Reichsverteidigung”’, of which 
Goring is believed to be Chairman, and which includes Bormann, 
Hess’s successor as Head of the Nazi Party Chancery, Dr. H. H. 
Lammers, Head of the Reich Chancery, Fieldmarshal Keitel, Chief of 
the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the 
Interior and Head of the Administration, and Dr. Walter Funk, 
Minister of National Economy. Except Bormann and Frick all held 
these posts in 1939; as they did not show, by resigning, that they dis- 
agreed with the waging and the conduct of the war, they can be safely 
considered as prima facie guilty and treated in the same way as their 
Fiihrer. Moreover, they have, all of them, concurred in deciding the 
policy to be followed, as is shown by their signatures appearing at the 
foot of the policy-making decrees. 

Himmler is in a place by himself: it is true that he only became 
Minister of the Interior in 1943, but previously he was already the head 
of the S.S. police and responsible as such for the policy of extermination 
in concentration camps. Hess was a member of the Inner Cabinet at 
the time when Poland was invaded. He is also responsible for the 
Nuremberg laws and for their extension to the occupied territories of 
Poland. Dr. Goebbels has been from the beginning to the end responsible 
for the general framing of Nazi policy. Since the end of July, 1944 he 
has held the post of plenipotentiary for the total war effort, and in this 
capacity has issued decrees violating the laws of war (e.g. forcing the 
population of occupied countries to work for war industries, etc.). In 
so far as all these men are concerned.a political decision of guilt would 
not be unwarranted. 

Next to them in order of authority there are the 21 other Ministers 
of the Reich. Some of them, such as Ribbentrop, Darré, and Thierack 
are known to have taken an active part in policy-making; but whether 
this is equally true in respect of men such as the Postmaster-General 
and the Minister of Colonies is by no means so easy to determine. 
Are all of them to be punished en bloc in the same way? 
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Furthermore, assuming that mere membership of the German 
Government during the war may be considered a sufficient reason for 
punishment, the question will also arise whether this presumption 
should be extended to the members of the Nazi Cabinets who before 
the war concurred in the Anschluss, in the annexation of Czechoslovakia, 
or in the enactment of the Nuremberg laws. 

Finally, there are, among the “criminals whose offences have no par- 
ticular geographical location”, high officials of German Ministries and 
administrations who undoubtedly share the guilt of the policy-makers, 
whom they have advised and assisted. 

How far down the scale criminal liability will attach will not be easy 
to determine. A wholesale political decision may declare all these men 
indiscriminately guilty by reason of the functions held by them, a 
decision which will be announced as having been taken by the “Big 
Five” in person, but which in reality will have been prepared in secret 
and anonymously by Government officials without the accused being 
given an opportunity for defence. 

On the other hand, as shown above, lengthy public trials by a court 
to determine the guilt of each individual are not advisable. 

Between the two there seems to be a middle course: to charge an 
independent commission, composed of United Nations’ lawyers, 
statesmen, and judges with the issuing of concise reasoned decisions 
concerning individuals, or groups of individuals, with the power to 
investigate doubtful cases, and within whose discretion it would be to 
hear the accused or witnesses in cases in which there is not already 
sufficient evidence of guilt. 

To sum up: 

Hitler could be sentenced to death as a common criminal for any one 
of the crimes which he has ordered—but if this were done, he would be 
whitewashed, in the eyes of posterity, of all his crimes except that one. 
The same applies to all other arch-criminals. 

It is essential for the future peace of the world that would-be imitators 
of these men should know that the United Nations have irrevocably 
decided to punish with death an act of aggression as well as grave 
violations of the laws of war. 

It is important that the arch-criminais be charged with the whole of 
their misdeeds, including the gross outrages upon the law of nations 
and international good faith that brought about the war, the part 
which they took in organizing and ordering violations of the laws of 
war, and the part they took in carrying out the policy of oppression and 
extermination of the peoples of occupied countries. 

So long as condign punishment is imposed the method by which this 
is brought about is of lesser importance. There is as much justification 
for trying them for all these misdeeds as for punishing them py means 
of a political decision; a political decision would be more expedient, 
but it is erroneous to believe there would be no legal basis for punish- 
ment by trial by an international court: on the international level the 
substantive law prohibiting aggression and violations already exists, but 
the machinery would have to be set up and the procedure agreed upon. 
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Whether punishment is imposed judically or politically, in either 
case some sort of body or machinery will have to be entrusted with the 
duty of determining responsibilities and apportioning punishment to 
each individual, since to punish whole categories en bloc without some 
investigation of their guilt would be contrary to the traditions of the 
peoples of the United Nations. 

It is very possible that, rather than create some new judicial organ, it 
would be more convenient to charge some existing body with the duty 
of preparing the reasons for political decisions imposing punishment 
upon the individuals described in the Moscow Declaration as “‘criminals 
whose offences have no particular geographical location”. The United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has up to the present abstained from 
making any public statements about its activities, but those who know 
something of the work that it has done consider that this has been of 
considerable importance, particularly in proposing constructive solu- 
tions for some of the most difficult of the problems referred to in this 
article. The War Crimes Commission appears to be the qualified and 
naturally indicated body to undertake this task. 

(Contributed) 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXPORTERS: 
A Postscript 


Az the end of the article on the great industrial exporters in the 
Bulletin of March 3 it was shown that the price index of exports of 
finished manufactures stood much higher in the United Kingdom in 
1937 (as compared with 1913, or indeed, with 1929) than was the case 
in the United States, though much lower than was the case in Germany, 
and that the courses of exports of manufactures from the three countries 
(reckoned at constant prices) showed strong negative correlations with 
the courses of the corresponding price indices. It was remarked, more- 
over, that the U.S., at least, obviously relies for its exports to a greater 
extent than does the United Kingdom, on industries where there has 
been a high rate of technical progress. 

Even a glance at Table II in the article referred to makes this clear. 
The greatest British predominance was still in textiles, technical pro- 
gress in the production of which has been much slower than in other 
fields during the last century (if the development of synthetic fibre 
industries is left out of account). On the other hand, chemicals in which 
Germany was pre-eminent and motor cars in which the United States 
had so big a lead were emphatically the products of industries in which 
technical progress has been very rapid. Similarly progress in connection 
with petroleum had been faster than that connected with coal. The 
United Kingdom was thus apparently losing her advantages as an ex- 
porter in relation to the United States (and in some degree, in relation 
to Germany too, though political factors partly masked that aspect of 
the matter) because her specialities did not lie in the most rapid current 
of technical advance. 
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That, however, was only one of the adverse factors operating on 
British export trade. More important was the fact that the U.K.’s 
established ‘specialities were not the commodities for which world 
demand was increasing most rapidly. The German Enquéte-Ausschuss 
Der Deutsche Aussenhandel unter der Einwirkung Weltwirtschaftlicher 
Strukturwandlungen quoted by Professor Staley in the I.L.O. report on 
World Economic Development clearly shows this. Well over half of a 
sample covering 80 per cent of British exports in 1929 consisted of com- 
modities the total world trade in which had increased by less than 75 
per cent (in current gold value) between 1913 and 1929; little more than 
a twentieth consisted of goods world trade in which had risen by over 
150 per cent. Of a corresponding sample of U.S. exports, four-fifths 
was made up of commodities world trade in which had increased by 
more than 75 per cent, and a third of goods in which it had increased 
by more than 150 per cent. The composition of German exports was 
intermediate, in this respect, between those of British and American, 
but rather nearer, on the whole, to the former. This difference of dis- 
tribution between classes of goods for which world demand was increas- 
ing at different paces would probably by itself, have made the gold value 
of U.S. exports increase at a percentage rate about a third as great again 
as that at which British exports were increasing, and perhaps a quarter 
as fast again as the rate of increase of German exports. In fact, British 
and German total exports both increased in value by about a third 
between 1913 and 1929, while U.S. exports more than doubled. That 
German exports did not rise more than British is doubtless accounted 
for by the territorial changes and other factors arising out of the war of 
1914-18; that U.S. exports so greatly outdistanced them both requires 
more to explain it than the fact of U.S. specialization on the particular 
goods for which world demand rose fastest. United States exporters, 
in fact, must have increased their proportionate share of the world 
markets for many products. 

In part this, again, arose out of the war of 1914-18, during the earlier 
part of which the United States had particularly favourable oppor- 
tunities for establishing new connections in what had formerly been 
British and (still more) German markets. This was particularly so in 
Latin America where, afterwards, the U.S. position was reinforced as a 
result of the heavy lending which the war and other factors had made 
possible. That, however, is clearly not the end of the story. There can 
be little doubt that the superior productive efficiency of the United 
States as compared with the U.K. and Germany enabled American 
goods to oust their rivals in foreign trade. Whether U.S. productive 
efficiency in the exporting industries increased faster than British and 
German during the period 1913-29 is a relevant question here, but not 
the only relevant one. The answer to it is, in any case, probably in the 
affirmative; the United States had far smaller arrears of obsolescence 
resulting from the war than had her two great industrial rivals. Since 
her economy, from its rapid expansion in the past, was geared to a 
higher proportionate rate of capital accumulation than theirs (and was 
kept active by an optimistic spirit during this time), the proportionate 
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extent to which plant was modernized or newly created in the years 
1913-29 Was much greater there than in the U.K., and even than in 
Germany, despite the latter’s heavy foreign borrowing in the last five 
years of the period. 

Even if U.S. relative efficiency in the exporting manufacturing indus- 
tries had not increased, however, similar consequences would have 
flowed from the mere fact that these industries were increasing rapidly 
in size relatively to the economy as a whole. However efficient these 
industries had been in earlier times (and U.S. manufacturing industry 
had long shown much higher outputs per person occupied in it than 
had European, and had been of remarkably high productivity in com- 
parison with the traditional U.S. exporters of agricultural produce), it 
was unlikely to capture foreign markets on a large scale until its own 
vast and rapidly growing home market was satisfied. It was only in the 
present century that U.S. manufacturing capacity had begun to over- 
take U.S. demand for manufactures to any appreciative extent. Thus, 
the increase in the U.S. share of world markets for particular goods 
depended not only on the efficiency of U.S. industry but on the timing 
of its growth. This, of course, is always so—the same could have been 
said of the successful German competition against British goods a 
decade or two earlier, or the successful Japanese competition against 
them a decade later. 

The combined effects of the special factors arising from the war of 
1914-18 and of the expansion and increased competitive power of U.S. 
industry are, in any case, clear, and could be illustrated from events in 
the world markets for many particular commodities. Two important 
illustrations, however, will suffice. In 1913, the U.S. was responsible 
for less than a third of the combined machinery exports (electrical and 
non-electrical together) of the three great industrial exporting nations; 
in 1929 for 45 per cent of that total. In 1910, U.S. vehicle exports were 
less, than British; in 1929 they were over four times as great as British. 

After 1929, these factors apparently operated less strongly (or were 
partly offset by others) in so far as they affected British exports as com- 
pared with those of the United States or Germany. As was observed in 
the previous article referred to above, the British share of the total 
manufactured exports of the “‘big three” (measured at constant prices) 
rose slightly between 1929 and 1937; this, however, was due to the 
remarkably heavy fall in German exports, which followed the collapse 
of German credit, the subsequent overvaluation of the Reichsmark, 
with the attendant payment difficulties, and, finally, the cult of autarky. 
British and U.S.' manufactured exports both declined in volume by 
about 18 per cent between 1929 and 1937; German declined by 25 per 
cent. In current sterling value, U.S. manufactured exports (owing to 
their heavier price-fall) declined by nearly 37 per cent, British by about 
29 per cent, and German (owing to the maintenance of their price) by 
only some 20 per cent. In value terms also, therefore, British wholly 
or mainly manufactured exports roughly retained their relative position, 


‘In Table VI, p. 217 of the Bulletin, the U.S. figure for 1929 should be 427, 
not 327. 
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constituting 36 or 37 per cent of the total of similar exports of the “‘big 
three”, between 1929 and 1937, whereas between 1913 and 1929 their 
share had fallen from 41 to 37 per cent. The failure of U.S. manu- 
factured exports to maintain their volume better than British over this 
period, despite a greater fall in unit price, and their consequent decline 
relatively to British in total money value is to be attributed largely to 
two factors—the cessation of U.S. foreign lending which had stimulated 
the country’s exports so greatly in the 1920s, and the depression of the 
United States’ principal markets in the Western Hemisphere, which 
contrasted unfavourably with the prosperity (in 1937) of such important 
British markets as Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the adverse factors described above as 
influencing the course of British exports between 1913 and 1929 had 
their counterparts in the succeeding eight years. It was still true in 1937 
that the U.K.’s exports consisted less of the things for which there was 
a rapidly expanding world market and in regard to which technical pro- 
gress was rapid than did those of the United States or (probably) of 
Germany. The great absolute and relative fall in textiles, iron, and steel 
among British exports, however, and the increased part taken by (for 
instance) vehicles, electrical machinery, and chemicals, had diminished 
the British disadvantage on this score. The same changes in the struc- 
ture of British exports had also diminished the extent to which they 
consisted of the products of industries with relatively slow rates of 
technical advance. Moreover, since British industry was developing 
fairly rapidly in the 1930s while U.S. industry was stagnant, there can 
be little doubt‘that the United Kingdom was recovering some ground 
in regard to productive efficiency; this (along with the greater prosperity 
of mainly British as compared with mainly U.S. markets mentioned 
above) may have accounted for the fact that U.K. exports of vehicles 
and machinery (including electrical machinery) showed a much better 
trend than did similar U.S. exports between 1929, and 1937. German 
exports of machinery showed a better trend than did British, and com- 
peted successfully with British exports as well as with American in (for 
instance) Latin America. Germany was developing her capital goods 
industries at this time considerably faster than the United Kingdom, 
and her productive efficiency in these branches of manufacture was pro- 
bably rising faster than here; though, as was pointed out in the earlier 
article, German success in particular markets was dependent on the use 
of bargaining power and on subsidies of various kinds as well as on 
efficiency in manufacture. It is noteworthy, however, that German 
success did not extend to vehicles, the manufacture of which (in civilian 
types) was undergoing a much less vigorous development. 

All three of the chief exporting countries were faced with severe 
competition from outside their own ranks. For the most part this com- 
petition came from protected producers within the markets where they 
sought to sell, but there was also growing competition from new indus- 
trial exporting countries, as is shown by the decreasing proportionate 
share of the “big three” together in the world total of exports. Both 
of these varieties of new competition, however, hit the three great 
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industrial exporters unequally; among the industries growing up to 
serve their home markets the textile industry was everywhere prominent, 
and textiles (largely Japanese) were probably the most important of the 
new manufactured exports which were arising to compete with those of 
the ‘‘big three”. Hence, the fact that the United Kingdom was still far 
more dependent on textile exports than was either of the other great 
industrial exporters exposed her to particularly severe pressure. This 
pressure decreased, of course, in proportion as it succeeded in reducing 
the importance of the goods concerned among British exports, but it 
remained a depressing factor in British economic life right up to the war. 

This brief survey of some of the factors effecting the place of the 
United Kingdom’s exports relatively to those of her chief competitors, 
and in the world generally, shows something of the mechanism of the 
decline in this country’s share of the world’s total exports of finished 
manufactures. In 1872, she was probably responsible for little short of 
two-thirds of the world total (at current values), by 1913 for less than 
one-third, by 1929 for probably a little over 21 per cent, and in 1937 
for perhaps one per cent less than this. The relative fall has certainly 
been slowing down, especially in the 1930s, though for this (as has been 
observed) special and presumably non-permanent factors such as 
stagnation in the United States and autarky in Germany were largely 
responsible. Something much greater than a continuation of the pre- 
war curve—which would at best give us a constant share of a world total 
which may not increase sufficiently for our purpose and was falling in 
the pre-war decade—is clearly necessary, however, if British exports are 
to achieve anything like the increase which has been authoritatively set 
up as a target. The foregoing discussion may, at any rate, serve to show 
the general nature of some of the changes needed if any such large 
increase is to occur. British exporters lost their pre-eminent position 
for four main reasons; because greater technical progress took place in 
branches of production with which they were not concerned than in 
those with which they were; because world demand for (and world trade 
in) the kinds of goods they produced increased less than for those 
exported by their competitors; because, in particular lines of production, 
their rivals increased their productive efficiency until they had compara- 
tive cost advantages; and because these rivals had greater productive 
resources which they eventually exploited. Something must be done 
about these four aspects of the situation (or such of them as it is practic- 
able to influence) if any drastic improvement in the relative position of 
British exports is to occur. 

In conclusion they may be glanced at in turn. In the first two matters, 
a great deal can be done. The British industrial system, being the first 
to arise, and possessing, like others, a certain degree of rigidity, has long 
been more adapted than the newer industrial economies to satisfying 
the demands which were increasing yesterday, in contrast with those 
that are increasing to-day. Generally speaking, too, the new industries 
were those in which technical progress was rapid. Although new 
industries arose here, they were overshadowed both in the economic 
structure and in the export lists by the older ones, so that newer com- 
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petitors whose exports consisted mainly of the newer products could 
show a more rapid expansion. To some extent this is inevitable, but 
much can be done to mitigate it by promoting a rapid adjustment of the 
economic structure to changes in world demand and in technique— in 
making the new industries develop rapidly here. 

The third matter is again one about which much can be done. It 
was inevitable, because of the forms of their resources, that some of 
our competitors should possess a comparative advantage over us in 
respect of many of our exports when they reached particular stages of 
economic development, but in many cases their advantage was gained 
because the British industries concerned had fallen behind them in 
technical excellence. To guard against this, the need is to adapt not 
only the economic structure but also the technical equipment of each 
exporting industry to the latest advances in technique as quickly as 
possible.. The fourth matter—the smallness of British resources in 
relation to those of all her potential competitors together—is one about 
which little can be done. Certainly the industrial development of other 
countries cannot be held up for the convenience of British exporters; 
nor is it at all certain that it will be to their net disadvantage, provided 
that they are sufficiently adaptable; though it is clear that, if they adhere 
to their traditional branches of production, they will suffer more than 
their counterparts in the other old industrial countries. 

The essence of all the remedial measures just mentioned is, clearly, 
adaptability, technical excellence, and rapidity of economic develop- 
ment. How, in terms of political, educational, and industrial institutions, 
the necessary adaptability and technical excellence can be achieved 
cannot be discussed here. With regard to rapidity of development, 
however, a final moral can be drawn from the experience outlined in 
this article. An essential condition of the constant modernization of 
equipment and the launching of enterprise in new fields is a high level 
of economic activity. If prospects are poor and profits low—as in the 
United Kingdom in the 1920s; or the United States in the 1930s— 
development stagnates and both plant and the general economic struc- 
ture grow obsolete. That a high level of activity is an essential condition 
of modernization and advance does not, however, mean that it is also a 
sufficient condition. Indeed, in times of easy profits, technique and 
management may lag through sheér indolence. The classical economist 
would reply that active competition is the best spur to efficiency and 
progress, and that there is no reason. why this spur should lose its 
sharpness in conditions of constant high activity—that profits need not 
be easy even when they are high in the aggregate. This, like many other 
portions of classical economic doctrine has, however, failed to find 
favour in some quarters as an account of what is desirable, and industria! 
combination in its many forms has certainly destroyed its accuracy as 
an account of what really happens. In these circumstances—since 
depression makes re-equipment and progress impossible, and if boom 
does not efficiently promote their realization—what new factor is 
required to produce the changes on which the necessary expansion of 
British exports depends? A. J. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The 1st Army’s bridgehead at Remagen was 11 miles long by 
March 13, a pontoon bridge had been constructed, and the advance 
had taken the forward troops to the Autobahn. By March 16 they had 
crossed it at two points, and had also captured the Dra@henfels and the 
Olberg peak, after beating off several counter-attacks. Honningen was 
also cleared, and the bridgehead lengthened to 14 miles. On March 17 
they took over 1,500 prisoners, extended their hold to 6 miles of the 
Autobahn, and crossed the Wied. The middle span of the Remagen 
bridge collapsed that day, but the 1st Army were now no longer 
dependent on it, and it was repaired inside 2 days. 

By March 19 the bridgehead was 8 miles deep, an airfield near 
Eudenbach had been occupied, and several more towns had been 
captured and the suburbs of Bonn on the east bank reached. Despite 
strong opposition on the Autobahn two places east of it were cleared, 
and the bridgehead was now 25 miles long, running along the Sieg 
river, in the north, for 7 miles. On March 21 its length was stated to 
be over 30 miles, and next day Niederbieber and Neuwied were cap- 
tured and 1,150 prisoners rounded up. By March 23 over 17 miles of 
the Autobahn was firmly held, and on March 25 the 1st Army broke 
out of the bridgehead and pushed on over 6 miles. By March 26 
they had gained 22 miles, and were fighting in Limburg. 

The 3rd Army met strong opposition round Trier on March 12 and 
13, but maintained its pressure on the Germans north of the Moselle 
and on March 12 took over 4,500 prisoners. This brought their total 
to nearly 50,000 in the 43 days since they crossed the Our. By March 13 
night they had closed the enemy’s last escape gap north of the Moselle 
and that day also advanced 10 miles east of Saarbriicken a 13-mile front, 
taking them through the main Siegfried Line defences behind the Saar. 
On March 14 they attacked and crossed the Moselle south-west of 
Coblenz, and by next day had cleared 11 towns and villages and reached 
Simmern; they also gained ground south-east of Trier. On March 17 
they entered Coblenz and Boppard, and also crossed the Nahe near 
Bad Kreuznach, an advance of 30 miles in 48 hours. Next day they 
occupied Bingen and Kreuznach. 

The 3rd Army had by now destroyed or captured over 2,000 tanks 
and lost only 1,000, though on the offensive throughout. They had 
been fighting in France for 230 days and had taken over 230,000 
prisoners, and destroyed or captured nearly 3,000 guns and 8,000 
vehicles. In the week-end March 17-18 they cleared 53 towns and 
villages, including Merzig and Birkenfeld, and crossed the Saar at new 
points. Tank columns pushing south and west from the Bingen area 
met on March 18 a few miles south-east of Kirn, sealing off a large 
area, and these continued south and east, capturing St. Wendel, Baum- 
holder, Meisenheim, Dillingen, and other towns, while in Saarlautern 
violent fighting went on. Further east Worms was occupied on March 
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19, Mainz was reached, and Kaiserslaurten was passed, in a rapid thrust 
which overran many enemy dumps, gun positions, etc., and resulted 
iN 15,000-20,000 prisoners being captured that day alone. Saarlautern 
was also cleared. 

On March 20 Ludwigshafen and Kaiserslautern were occupied, and 
north and north-west of Worms several towns cleared, prisoners for the 
day totalling 14,000. The corridor between the 3rd and 7th Armies was 
now closed at 2places, to enclose more German troops in the area west 
of Kaiserslautern, and on March 21 Annweiler, east of Pirmasens, was 
captured, cutting the last road eastward from the Palatinate and bring- 
ing 3rd Army troops to points only 7 miles from the 7th Army north 
of Wissembourg. Rohrbach and Homburg were also taken. Prisoners 
on March 21 numbered over 11,300. Meanwhile, Neunkirchen and 
Neustadt had been entirely cleared of the enemy, while heavy fighting 
went on in Mainz. 

On March 22 night the 3rd Army crossed the Rhine some 12 miles 
south of Mainz, and at the same time captured Landau and Speyer and 
cleared Mainz. They seized a bridge over the Main and occupied 
Darmstadt on March 24, after an advance of 27 miles inside 24 hours, 
while they also crossed the Rhine at several points further down, just 
south of Coblenz. 

By March 26 they were nearing Bad Nauheim, north of Frankfurt, 
and had entered Wiesbaden. They also entered Aschaffenburg, on 
the Main, taking them across the Bavarian frontier. On March 25 
night they also crossed the Rhine at a new point. The week’s haul of 
prisoners totalled 68,421. 

The 3rd and 7th Armies had now taken 110,000 prisoners, the 3rd 
counting 18,818 on March 24 alone. On March 13 figures were issued 
showing that prisoners taken by the Canadian 1st and the British 2nd 
Army since D-Day numbered nearly 230,000. 

The U.S. 7th Army attacked on March 15 along a 50-mile front and 
reached Engheim, south-east of Saarbriicken. Hard fighting occurred 
in the Vosges mountains, south of Bitche, while between the Vosges 
and Haguenau forests the Moder was crossed. Bitche was captured on 
March 16, and, with very strong air support, good progress was made. 
On March 18 a warning was issued to the people of Ludwigshafen, 
Mannheim, and Frankfurt to leave; next day Saarbriicken and Zwei- 
briicken were taken, and a junction was effected with the 3rd Army 
a few miles west of Kaiserslautern. The last of the Siegfried defences 
had now been broken through and no further strong resistance was 
met. 

The 21st Army Group opened the attack on the Lower Rhine on 
March 23 night with crossings made at 4 places between Rees and 
a point south of Wesel. British troops secured 3 bridgeheads north of 
Wesel and 9th Army troops seized one south of it, while airborne 
troops landed in the Bocholt area and quickly made contact with British 
infantry. Wesel, Bistich, and Rees were quickly entered, but were only 
occupied after very hard fighting. 

In the airborne operation 40,000 troops were landed in 2 hours, 
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1,300 gliders, 200 parachute troop-carriers, and troop-carrying squa- 
drons of the 38th Group, R.A.F., taking part. By March 25 a floating 
bridge had been established, the bridgehead was 30 miles long by 7 
deep, and over 8,000 prisoners had been taken. The 9th Army had 
also linked up near Wesel with British Commandos, and Lippedorf, 
Stockum, Linden, and Dinslaken had been captured. By next day 
gth Army troops were overrunning the whole area between the Lippe 
Canal and the Ruhr, and were already threatening Duisburg. 

On March 25 Gen. Eisenhower, in a message to the rural population 
in safe areas, told them that after the war Germany would have to rely 
entirely upon herself for food. ‘You can see to it,” he said, “that 
refugees from Nazi industries help to safeguard Germany’s food 
supplies... you must do everything to help the refugees, your own 
and foreign. Give them shelter and work. They can help you in the 
fields.”” 

F.-M. Montgomery, in a message to his armies on the eve of the 
attack, said the enemy had already lost the Rhineland, and with it the 
flower of 4 armies, while their rst Army was now being added to the 
list. Over 150,000 prisoners had been taken since Feb. 8, and total 
German casualties were at least 250,000. The 21st Army Group would 
now cross the Rhine. 

On March 24 he issued a strongly worded warning to the troops 
against fraternization. 

On March 18 it was announced that 525 Norwegians had been 
rescued from Séréy island, off the West Finnmark coast, by British 
destroyers, and on March 23 that formations of E-boats attempting to 
attack a convoy off the Dutch coast had been repeatedly hit and 
several set on fire by C.C. aircraft and light naval units on March 21, 
no casualties or damage being sustained by the warships or the convoy; 
1 aircraft was lost. 

The Germans made several claims of the throwing back of attempts 
to cross the Rhine, and said (March 15) that the Remagen bridgehead 
had absorbed at least 10 divisions, including some from the U.S. 15th 
Army. They announced the shooting of 3 majors and a lieutenant for 
cowardice and failure of duty at the Remagen bridge. Reports of 
U-boat successes included the sinking of 8 ships (March 14), and of 
7 (March 21), while they claimed the sinking of 7 convoyed ships and 
probably a destroyer by E-boats off the English coast on March 20. 

The air offensive, carried out day and night against enemy communi- 
cations of all kinds, factories, and airfields, culminated in the British 
and U.S. Air Forces flying nearly 10,000 sorties on March 24, when 
Berlin was bombed by B aircraft from Italy, besides receiving its 34th 
successive night attack by Mosquitoes, 16 airfields were attacked, and 
53 German aircraft were destroyed by U.S. fighters alone. This was 
the climax to a 4 days’ onslaught carried out in preparation for and in 
conjunction with the crossing of the Rhine by the British 2nd and 
U.S. oth Armies. 

By this time the Ruhr had been isolated by the persistent bombing 
of key railway junctions, viaducts, and bridges, Krupp’s plant had been 
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virtually destroyed—by a heavy attack on March 14 which finally, at 
the fourth attempt, wrecked most of it beyond repair—and the whole 
area across the Rhine occupied by the armies facing the 21st Army 
Group on the Lower Rhine had been so devastated as to make it almost 
impossible for Kesselring to make adequate dispositions to meet Gen. 
Montgomery’s attack. The R.A.F. had dropped 10 ton bombs on many 
important targets (railway viaducts, oil plants and stores, and enemy 
bases in the Rhine defences north and east of Wesel) and successful 
attacks had been made on the H.Q. of Gen. Blaskowitz (the Northern 
Rhine armies) and Gen. Christiansen (the armies in Holland). 

Further, in addition to frequent very heavy attacks on the principal 
rail centres, oil plants, tank and aircraft factories and airfields in 
Northern and Western Germany many important objectives elsewhere 
were bombed by Italian-based as well as Western front aircraft. These 
included Regensburg, the Vienna area, the General Staff H.Q. at 
Zossen (near Berlin), Nuremberg, the Gestapo H.Q. in Copenhagen, 
and the Munich area. Many attacks were made on V-weapon sites, 
stores, and communications, several ships were set on fire in Nor- 
wegian harbours, U-boat yards were wrecked near Hamburg and 
several U-boats attacked in the West Baltic north of Stettin, and cargo 
vessels were sunk or left on fire off the Dutch and Danish coasts. 

The Luftwaffe did not often seek action, but on March 14, in attacks 
on the Remagen bridgehead, it lost 19 or more aircraft, and its base at 
Limburg was then attacked and 45 destroyed and 20 damaged. On 
March 19, when B bombers attacked airfields, etc., in Southern 
Germany, their escort shot down 39 German fighters, and on March 22, 
in an all day attack on the whole area just east of the Rhine down to 
Coblenz and thence east of the Moselle the T.A.F. shot down 26 or 
more enemy ’planes, and destroyed 72 and damaged over 50 on the 
ground. 

Allied losses were relatively light. The heaviest sustained were 30 
on March 16 night, in attacks in great strength on Nuremberg, Wurz- 
burg, Berlin, etc.; 30 on March 18, when operations included the 
heaviest day attack ever made by U.S. heavies; 24 on March 22, when 
U.S. heavies from Italy bombed S. German and Austrian targets; and 
26 on March 24. 


RUSSIA 


By the middle of March the Germans were pinned down in Danzig, 
Zoppot, and Gdynia, where they were being attacked by air, while in 
East Prussia good progress was being made in destroying the enemy 
trapped in the coastal area south-west of Kénigsberg. The Germans 
fought desperately there, and several places changed hands more than 
once, but Vogelsang was taken on March 14 and Heide-Waldburg 
next day, cutting in two the enemy grouping in East Prussia. Furious 
fighting went on for Braundsberg, where nearly 5,000 Germans were 
killed on March 15. On March 17 Brandenburg, on the coast, was 
captured, and progress made along the coast of the Frisches Haff, 
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ending in the capture of Braundsberg on March 19, with over 4,000 
prisoners, 204 tanks, and 300 guns. An enemy group in Heiligenbeil 
was now surrounded, and was being steadily wiped out, over 1,600 
prisoners being taken on March 22 alone. The town was finally 
occupied on March 25, with over 7,000 prisoners: it was the Germans’ 
last position in this area south-west of Kénigsberg; and the whole 
coastal strip along the Frisches Haff was now being mopped up, some 
21,000 prisoners being taken on March 26 alone. 

Steady progress was made west and north of Danzig, and on March 22 
Zoppot was entered, isolating the Danzig garrison. On March 25 
fighting in the suburbs was reported. The Kolberg garrison were also 
now trapped and were being methodically destroyed, and on March 18 
the port was occupied. South of Stettin, Griefenhagen was captured 
on March 16, and next day the road from Altdamm to Berlin was cut, 
Altdamm itself being occupied on March 20. 

In Silesia the 1st Ukrainian Army broke through both west and 
south of Oppeln on March 22 and pushed forward 25 miles, linking up 
near Neustadt and taking 15,000 prisoners, with 464 guns and much 
other material. They occupied Neustadt, Cosel, Steinau, Ziilz, 
Krappitz, Falkenberg, and many other towns, and reported, on March 

3, that they had killed over 30,000 Germans in this offensive. On 
March 24 the capture of Neisse and Leobschiitz was announced. 

The German reports claimed many defensive successes, and the 
destruction of large numbers of enemy tanks, etc., e.g. (on March 13), 
2,046 in West Prussia since the Soviet winter offensive began, and 
(March 21) east of Stettin over 600 during the weeks of defence against 
the attack on the port. 

On March 18 they stated that a major Russian offensive had begun 
between Breslau and the Carpathians in which 3 columns were oper- 
ating, (1) towards Ostrava, (2) in the Ratibor-Leobschiitz area, and 
(3) from the direction of Oppeln. The third had reached Neisse, after 
losing 121 tanks, but had now been checked. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


On March 14 the 2nd Ukrainian Army took Zvolen, an important 
rail junction, and pushed on north and west. In Hungary the battle 
north-east of Lake Balaton went on for 13 days, with the Germans 
making desperate attempts to drive the Russians back to the Danube 
and remove the threat to the oil and steel industries of Western Hun- 
gary. By the middle of March they had lost some 20,000 men killed 
and 600 tanks and self-propelled guns destroyed, and Marshal Tol- 
bukhin then went over to the offensive. By March 20 he had re-entered 
Szekesfehervar, and after very hard fighting pushed on westward to 
Veszprem, Varostéd, and Zirc. He also moved north-west, reaching 
points only 50 miles from the Austrian frontier, and got deep into the 
Bakony Forest on the way to Gyér and the Burgenland. On March 26 
he captured Papa and Devecser, and was now advancing 10 miles a day 
on a 50-mile front. 
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Marshal Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Army reported on March 25 
a break through further east in the Vertes Mountains, with the 
capture of Esztergom, Mosca, Neszmely, Tata, Felsogalla and other 
towns south and east of Komarno. He took 7,000 prisoners and 
destroyed or captured 250 tanks, 300 guns, and much other material. 
On March 26 he also captured Banska-Bystrica (Neusohl) in Slovakia, 
south-west of Zvolen. 

In Yugoslavia the Germans crossed the lower Drava north-west of 
Osijek, but were then routed by a mixed Russian, Yugoslav, and 
Bulgarian force. Fierce fighting was reported in Western Croatia, 
while in Bosnia the Germans claimed (March 22) to have cleared the 
mountains south of Serajevo. 

Many air attacks were made on railways and German positions in 
northern Yugoslavia, including Varazdin and other places on the lines 
running to Austria and Hungary. 

The Germans, on March 22, admitted the loss of Felsogalla, Tata, 
and Esztergom, to shorten their lines and conserve their strength, but 
claimed to have prevented the Russians further north from crossing 
the Hron. They also reported the evacuation of their Drava bridgehead 
on March 19. 


ITALY 


Operations were confined almost entirely to air attacks on the 
Brenner Pass railways, on factories in northern Italy, and on shipping 
in northern harbours. On some days the M.A.A.F. flew over 2,000 
sorties. On March 17 it was announced that in the previous 10 days 
British destroyers had shelled shipping at Genoa, and French and U.S. 
destroyers had attacked many targets along the coast. Off Corsica 2 
enemy destroyers were sunk by British destroyers and several small 
craft were sunk in the Gulf of Venice. 


PACIFIC AREA 


On March 15 the U.S. flag was hoisted over Iwojima, the first 
integral part of Japan to be occupied. The Japanese ‘lost over 21,000 
killed, and U.S. losses were 4,189 killed, 15,308 wounded, and 441 
missing. On Mindanao the Americans held 28 miles of the coast by 
March 15, and on Luzon the whole southern flank of the Shimbu line 
east of Manila had now been destroyed. On March 18 Basilan Island, 
just south of Zamboanga, was seized, and next day a landing was made 
on Panay, which was nearly all occupied, with several airfields, within 
3 days. Mananui and Guinaras islands were also seized. 

The Australians made new landings on Bougainville on the Soraken 
peninsula, and also made progress on New Britain and New Guinea, 
taking an airfield on the latter. 

In Indo-China French forces were fighting successfully at Monka) 
and near Hanoi, Hué, Langson, and Sontay, and many small actions 
were reported along the Mekong. The leaders had been designated by 
the Government in Paris and the plans for resistance drawn up there. 
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On March 17 the French were reported to be in control of considerable 
reas in the Tonkin and Laos districts, and to have surrounded the 
japanese in North Bay. 

At sea a 2-day action against the Japanese Fleet in the Inland Sea on 
March 19-20 ended in 6 small cargo vessels being sunk and 1 or 2 
battleships, 2 or 3 aircraft carriers, 2 light and 2 escort carriers, 2 
cruisers, 4 destroyers, 1 submarine, 1 destroyer escort, and 7 cargo 
ships being damaged. U.S. losses were only 1 vessel seriously damaged 
and others slightly. Many enemy shore installations were destroyed or 
damaged. Japanese aircraft attempting to attack the warships were 
driven off with the loss of 475 ’planes, and very many more were 
destroyed on the ground. U.S. losses in combat were extremely light. 

On March 15 it was announced that British submarines had sunk 74 
vessels in Far East waters, and had damaged 25, and on March 19 that 
U.S. submarines had sunk 15 ships. On March 21 the loss of the U.S. 
submarine Barbel was announced—the 4oth since the war began. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Osaka (March 13), when 2,000 tons 
were dropped; on Kobe (March 15 night and on 17); on Nagoya (March 
18), the second attack in a week; on Kobe and Kure and an airfield on 
the Bonin Island (March 19). Objectives in the Ryukyu Islands were 
shelled on March 23 and 24, and in the middle of March Matsuwa, 
in the Kuriles, was also shelled. Off Amoy bombers sank a large 
transport and 2 destroyers, losing 2 aircraft. 

The Japanese claimed the sinking of several U.S. warships in the 
Inland Sea battle, and on March 26 reported that a large U.S. fleet 


was supporting an invasion of Okinawa Island, less than 400 miles 
from Japan. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 


On March 13 Maymyo was captured by a surprise thrust from the 
Singu area, cutting the only railway route out of Mandalay left to the 
enemy. Mongmit was also seized by a surprise attack. In the Mandalay 
area Sagaing was captured and Ava entered on March 17, cutting the 
road south from Mandalay, and within the next few days Myotha, 30 
miles south-west of Mandalay, Amarapura, and, on the railway to 
Lashio, Hsipaw were all occupied, the last by the Chinese. On March 
20 Fort Dufferin was occupied, the Japanese having fled, and Mogok, 
the ruby mine centre was captured. 

On March 22 it was announced that the 4th Corps in the Meiktila 
area had killed over 6,000 Japanese in 5 weeks’ fighting, and that the 
enemy east of there were fleeing towards Taunggyi and Kalaw. On 
March 25 a force advancing from Wundwin, north-east of Meiktila, 
captured Kume, an the Mandalay road south of Kyaukse. 

On March 15 aircraft from India attacked Bangkok and destroyed 36 
enemy ’planes, with 18 probables. Rangoon was bombed by B 29s on 
March 17, On March 19 destroyers shelled the South Andaman Islands. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. March 26.—The Government issued a decree 
authorizing the military authorities to take over all Axis-controlled 
firms. 


BELGIUM. March 20.—Economic agreement signed in Paris (sce 
France). 
March 21.—The Dutch Foreign Minister arrived in Brussels. 


BULGARIA. March 16.—Eight generals were sentenced to death and 
two to life imprisonment for murdering partisans and sending troops 
to Yugoslavia and Greece. 

March 19.—Sofia radio announced that nine generals, five colonels, 
and nine other senior officers had been sentenced to death and executed 
for ordering brutal treatment for British and U.S. war prisoners, and 
for personally directing reprisals and atrocities in Yugoslavia and 
Greece. Among those executed were Gen. Nikolov, C.-in-C. of the 
army of occupation in Yugoslavia, and Gen. Simov, C.-in-C. in Greece. 


CANADA. March 13.—The Minister of National Defence told the 
press that overseas casualties in the Army during January and February 
were fewer than the number for which reinforcements had been 
provided. Therefore, men with long service overseas could be relieved 
in greater numbers without affecting the Army’s fighting strength. 

March 15.—The Prime Minister arrived back in Ottawa from 
Washington. 

March 18.—The Prime Minister announced the establishment of a 
Legation in Cuba and the appointment of Mr. Emile Vaillancourt as 
Minister. 

March 21.—The Prime Minister, presenting to the House of Com- 
mons a resolution seeking approval for Canadian participation in the 
San Francisco Conference and the projected world security organiza- 
tion, said that the effective functioning of the international organization 
was the most important point to keep in mind. If responsibility was 
to be matched with power, it was essential that the great Powers should 
be permanent members of the Security Council. Although the proposed 
voting procedure was open to theoretical objections the validity of 
practical objections depended upon how far objection could be taken 
to a recognition of the fact of “‘power’”’ in an imperfect world. The 
immediate establishment of an international organization strong enough 
to coerce any great military Power determined on the use of force 
was not practicable, and could not be set up by any arrangement of 
voting, however theoretically perfect. The decision on voting pro- 
cedure represented an achievement of substantial unity by the three 
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createst Powers, and it would be unwise and unrealistic to reject it 
outright. The Government held that the constitutional position of 
important secondary countries within -the organization should be 
clarified, and that the great Powers should have certain special preroga- 
tives. The position accorded to a State should correspond with the 
functions it was able and ready to perform. 

March 22.— The Governor-General in Washington (see U.S.A.). 


CUBA. March 16.—An announcement from the Presidential palace 
reported the discovery of a conspiracy against the Government and the 
arrest of 80 persons, including the chief of the national police during 
President Balista’s administration. The revolt had now been broken. 
March 18.—Appointment of the first Canadian Minister. (see 


Canada.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March 17.—President Benes in Moscow (see 
U.S.S.R.). 


DENMARK. March 19.—The German authorities in Copenhagen 
announced the execution of 7 patriots, bringing the number executed 
in five weeks to 36. In the same period a further 110 Danes had been 


shot or-found killed in the streets. 


EGYPT. March 17.—The Preparatory Committee of the proposed 
Arab League held its first meeting in Cairo and discussed the project 
submitted by the sub-committee and accepted it in principle. 

March 22.—Representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, the Lebanon, and the Yemen signed the pact of union 
of the Arab States in Cairo. The signatories decided that the Council 
of the Union should appoint an Arab representative for Palestine until 
the country gained its independence. The pact contained 20 articles 
amongst which were the following: The Union would be composed of 
independent signatory States, but other independent Arab States were 
eligible for membership. The aims of the Union were the strengthening 
of friendship between members, the co-ordination of their political 
action, and the safeguarding of their independence. The Union 
Council would compose representatives of all member States, but each 
State would possess only one vote, irrespective of the number of repre- 
sentatives. The Council would supervise the enforcement of conven- 
tions concluded among the members, and would study means of col- 
laboration with international organizations. 

Recourse to force for the settlement of disputes between members 
was forbidden, and the decisions of the Council in disputes brought 
before it, not affecting the independence, sovereignty, or territorial 
integrity of States, would be binding. Parties to a dispute would be 
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forbidden to take part in the Council’s deliberations or decisions, 
Decisions in matters of arbitration and conciliation would be taken by 
a majority vote. Those made by unanimous vote would be binding on 
all members, but those made by majority vote would only bind the 
accepting States. Any member might withdraw from the Union after 
giving a year’s notice. Decisions to expel a member must be taken by a 
unanimous vote. The pact might be modified by a majority vote of 
two-thirds of the members. Any member not accepting an amendment 
would have the right to withdraw from the Union as soon as the 
amendment came into force. 
The murderers of Lord Moyne were hanged in Cairo. 


EIRE. March 22.—The Government Information Bureau denied a 
report that the German Minister had submitted peace proposals to Mr. 
de Valera for transmission to the U.S. Minister. 


FINLAND. March 20.—It was expected in Helsinki that the final 
results of the Parliamentary Elections would be: Social Democrats, 52 
to 53 seats; Democratic Union, 48 to 49; Agrarians, 48 to 49; Conserva- 
tives, 27 to 28; Liberals, 7, and Swedish Party, 16. 


FRANCE. March 13.—The C.-in-C. of the First Army told the press 
that casualties for 7 months totalled 38,000, including 8,000 killed, 
and 30,000 wounded. This represented 16} per cent of strength. 
During the same period his troops took over 100,000 prisoners. 

March 14.—Gen de Gaulle, in a broadcast, said that fighting con- ° 
tinued in Indo-China near the towns of Hanoi, Hué, Langson, and 
Sontay. French troops were acting to a plan drawn up by the Govern- 
ment, and under leaders designated by it. 

March 15.—Admiral Esteva, former Resident-General in Tunisia, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, with loss of military rank and civic 
rights, national degradation, and confiscation of his property, by the 
High Court of Justice in Paris, for treason and intelligence with the 
enemy. Major de]|Mersine, former leader of the Anti-Bolshevik 
Legion, was executed. : 

March 16.—It was stated at a press conference that the Government 
considered that the plan for an international security system evolved at 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta contained imperfections which necessitated 
its completion by pacts of regional or mutual aid. The San Francisco 
conference would stand or fall by the solution it found for co-ordinating 
regional pacts with the collective security organization. 

Gen Jauneaud, former C.-in-C. of the Near East Air Force, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Demonstrations were reported from Marseilles, where 35,000 civi! 
servants protested against the delay in the payment of increased wages, 
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and from Nancy, where 25,000 people expressed discontent with the 
food situation. 

Vlarch 18.—The Netherlands Foreign Minister arrived in Paris in 
response to an invitation from M. Bidault. 

Marius Bonnet, former Chief of the Vichy Militia at St. Etienne, was 
sentenced to death. 

March 19.—Paris housewives demonstrated against the Food 
Minister. 

March 20.—An economic agreement was signed by M. Bidault and 
representatives of the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

A communiqué issued by the Foreign Ministry stated that the French 
and Dutch Governments were in agreement on their attachment to the 
principles of collective security. The problem of Germany was dis- 
cussed by the two Foreign Ministers, and complete identity of views 
was reached on the necessity of making it physically impossible for her 
to commit a new aggression. 

March 21.—Fifty thousand trade unionists demonstrated in Mar- 
seilles against food conditions. 

M. Bidault told the Assembly that the Government raised no objec- 
tion to the invitation of Syria and the Lebanon to the San Francisco 
Conference. 

March 22.—The text of the amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals was published. The Government laid down the principle 
that enduring peace demanded an international organization ‘‘both 
wider and stronger than the League of Nations”, and the establishment 
of “systems of justice and international authority higher than those of 
individual States”. France was prepared to go further than the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals in the matter of limitation of national sovereignty. 
The maintenance of peace depended above all on agreement between 
the great Powers, and France would avoid making any proposals which 
might compromise this agreement. 

Among the more important of the suggested amendments were: 
(1) The need for specifying rules to ensure the maintenance of peace 
and international security. (2) Insistence that disputes must be settled 
in conformity with law and justice; (3) Regional security pacts must be 
allowed operation, and countries should be allowed to take action under 
their provisions without waiting for agreement by the Security Council. 
(4) Guarantees of respect for treaties as a precondition of international 
order. (5) At least 3 of the 6 non-permanent members of the Security 
Council should be chosen from States “‘who undertake to have the 
means to participate in appreciable measure in the active defence of 
international order”. (6) All member States must accept a minimum of 
obligations. (7) Contingents of the armed forces of member States 
should be permanently at the disposal of the international organization, 
and should, if necessary, be stationed, on a permanent war footing, “‘in 
appropriate security zones”. (8) Neutrality. was incompatible with 
membership of a world organization. (9) No future treaties between 
member States should be valid unless registered with the Secretariat 
and published. 
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March 23.—The Council of Ministers approved proposals for form- 
ing Indo-China after liberation into a federal union of States, with a 
large measure of autonomy. 

March 26.—The British Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in 
Paris and was received by Gen. de Gaulle. 


GERMANY. March 15.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, said that the 
grievous loss of vast German lands had been experienced, and that the 
Germans had now arrived at the “inner ring of the fortress’’, with a 
consequent change in the whole basis of the conduct of the war. Adapt- 
ation to present conditions would fulfil the demand for man-power to 
garrison the inner lines, but a change of mind was also required. The 
Russians had cast aside every ‘humanitarian limitation of warefare”, 
and the German reply must be “boundless hatred”. Sounding a call 
to arms, he concluded by saying that the numbers of the enemy could 
not be surpassed, but that numbers alone “did not clinch the argument”. 

The Overseas news agency described reports that Rundstedt had 
asked for an armistice as a “complete invention”’. 

March 16.—The news agency, reporting that enemy agents in 
German uniform had been sent through the lines in order to stir up 
unrest in the rear, appealed to the public to co-operate in tracing 
deserters. 

March 21.—The Reich Agricultural Commissioner, in a broadcast, 
said that Germany would have to go.over to a vegetarian diet. Basic 
food supplies would rank as follows: potatoes, vegetables, fats, meat. 
All poultry, except hens, the keeping of which would be severely re- 
stricted, must be killed by April because their consumption of potatoes 
and grain was no longer warranted, and a quarter of all stored potatoes 
returned. All barley stocks had been seized, and barley declared a bread 
grain. Cattle, except for the natural percentage for slaughter, would be 
kept solely for milk production. Transport problems necessitated a 
regional basis for food plans, with each district using local agricultural 
produce. 

March 22.—Goebbels in Das Reich said that the military and political 
crisis of the war was likely to become still more acute in the immediate 
future, but that all the political advantages were on Germany’s side. 
The danger of invasion had called forth the famous furor Teutonicus, 
“that holy wrath which has overcome the initial paralysing horror”. 
Hitherto their strength had only been exploited to a certain limit. That 
was no longer good enough. The thought of the enemy fighting on their 
own soil was productive of bitter suffering, but there was a.determina- 
tion to exploit all strategic and tactical advantages arising from the fact. 
A fresh start had been resolved upon, and the enemy would realize that 
his cries of triumph were premature, and that there could be no early 
end to the war. The enemy’s terror must be met with effective counter- 
terror. Time had been gained to make effective counter measures. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 13.—Introducing the Army Estimates in 
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the House of Commons the Secretary of State for War made the follow- 
ing points: (1) In order to transform the Army from defence to attack, 
21,000 units were created or converted in the months before D Day; 
(2) 75 railway and 723 road bridges had been built by the 21st Army 
Group up to the end of 1944; (3) 2 million 24-hour rations, specially 
packed in waterproof covers, were issued in the period immediately 
after D Day, together with 3 million self-heating tins of soup and cocoa, 
31 million cases of compo rations, 60 million gallons of petrol, and 
16,000 tons of coal packed in 506,000 special rot-proof bags were got 
ready for early shipment; while 20,000 feet of railway bridging and 
25,000 tons of steel trestling were prepared to reconstruct supply lines. 

(4) During 1944 the railways ran 30,000 special trains for the War 
Office and handled more than 3 million wagons; (5) In the 60 days 
before June 6 12,000 A.F.Vs, 60,000 lorries, and 2 million spare parts 
were issued by Ordnance depéts. In the last 14 days they issued 150,000 
miles of telephone cable and 11 million yards of minefield tracing tape; 
(6) 150,000 vehicles were waterproofed, and less than two in every 
thousand were lost off the beaches; (7) German prisoners on the 
Western front numbered more than a million, roughly two thirds of 
whom fell to U.S. forces. 

(8) The Royal Tiger was the only German tank with a gun of superior 
penetrative performance to the British 17-pounder firing conventional 
shot, but the 17-pounder firing the latest type of ammunition surpassed 
the performance of any German tank yet encountered. There were five 
tanks firing 17-pounder guns for every German Royal Tiger on the 
Western front; (g) Since the beginning of operations in Western 
Europe the military authorities had provided 300,000 tons of food for 
the relief of France, Belgium, and Holland, and deliveries of 7,000 tons 
daily were arriving at French and Belgian ports. In Greece, up to the 
middle of February, between 150,000 and 200,000 tons of food had 
been supplied, and in Italy, up to December 31, 1944, 1 million tons. 

The Government’s policy for the development of civil air transport 
was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6605. 

March 14.—-In answer to questions in the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Secretary said that the new Rumanian Government comprised 
12 representatives of the National Democratic Front—a coalition of 
Social Democrats, Communists, and Ploughman’s Front—and 4 non- 
party members. The Soviet Government had informed his Majesty’s 
Government that the Government of General Radescu had proved 
incapable of keeping order in the country, which was a back area of the 
Red Army, and had taken inadequate measures to deal with pro-Fascist 
elements. Such a situation could only be ended, in the view of the 
Soviet Government, by the formation of a Ministry capable of keeping 
order and of fulfilling the armistice terms. Gen. Radescu had been given 
asylum by the British Representative because there was no evidence that 
he had been personally involved in anti-Allied activities. Although there 
were 3 British and two Palestinian correspondents in Rumania, the 
Soviet authorities enforced a strict censorship for security reasons. 

Mr. Eden also told the House that the Government had received a 
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request for recognition from the Albanian Government set up under 
Gen. Envor Hoxha, but that the situation in the country was too obscure 
to justify an affirmative answer. 

In a tribute to the Dutch people, the Prime Minister told the House 
that relief shipments through the blockade by the International Red 
Cross and the Swedish Government had been facilitated, and that a 
considerable stock of essential foodstuffs had been set aside to be sent 
to Western Holland on liberation. Conditions in the liberated areas were 
improving, an interim civil import programme to meet immediate 
needs had been prepared by the Netherlands Government and approved 
by Britain, the U.S.A., and Shaef, and deliveries against it were already 
being made. 

March 15.—Lord Reith arrived back by air from Canada. 

The Colonial Office announced that the Duke of Windsor had 
resigned from his post of Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bahamas, the resignation to take effect at the end of April. Mr. W. L. 
Murphy, Colonial Secretary, Bermuda, would be the Duke’s successor. 

The Conservative Party Conference unanimously passed a resolution 
pledging support to the Government in its pursuit of international 
stability based upon the rule of law as the “overriding objective of 
British foreign’ policy”, and expressing the opinion that such a policy 
could not succeed “without an ever-ready backing of highly organized, 
well-paid, and efficient armed forces’’. 

March 16.—The Foreign Office confirmed the report, published in 
the Swedish paper Svensha. Dagbladet on March 15, about German 
peace overtures made to the British Legation in Stockholm. (see 
Sweden.) 

March 18.—The Minister of Civil Aviation in Cape Town. (see S. 
Africa.) 

March 19.—Speaking to the American Outpost in London, the 
Colonial Secretary made the following points: (1) It was wrong to sug- 
gest that great changes had not taken place in British colonial territories. 
Complete internal security had been substituted for tribal warfare and 
slave-raiding, and the rule of law for the arbitrary power of the tribal 
chief. Western ideas of health, education, and social progress were 
being constantly expanded; (2) Nothing could be further from the truth 
than the idea that these territories were ruled by autocratic Governors, 
backed by military power, and without any responsibility to local 
opinion or aspirations. Territories varied in the degree of local respon- 
sibility excercised, but over the greater part of administration local 
representation played a decisive part in the formulation of policy. 

(3) The Colonial Empire, in proportion to its area and population, 
was far inferior in mineral resources to the U.S.A. The Colonies made 
no contribution to the British Exchequer; on the contrary, the British 
taxpayer was. continually being asked to bear additional burdens for 
the benefit of those territories. 

(4) In 1938 the colonies imported 24 per cent from the U.K. and 76 
per cent from the rest of the world. The export figures were 35 per 
cent and 65 per cent respectively. Lord Hailey had estimated that if all 
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the money invested during the last 50 years in the Colonial Empire had 
heen invested in Government securities, the return to the investor 
ould have been about the same . 

(5) The aim for the Colonial Empire was “the maximum of self- 
government within the Empire at the earliest practicable time”. This 
and not “independence’’, was in the real interests both of the territories 
and of the world. There could be no true self-government, however, 
without improved economic and social conditions, and no real com- 
bination of true self-government with permanent financial dependency. 
Britain could not share her responsibility for colonial administration 
with others, but would welcome in its discharge both co-operation and 
criticism from outside. 

March 20.—Replying to a debate in the House of Lords on the trial 
and punishment of war criminals, the Lord Chancellor announced that 
the Allied armies had already provided considerable lists of individual 
criminals. A wanted man, when captured, was kept back and not allowed 
to pass into the general mass of German war ‘prisoners, wherever 
possible, and was certainly not allowed to be carried far away. 

In reply to a Parliamentary question the Secretary of State for War 
announced that the total number of German prisoners taken by the 
Allied forces from September, 1939, to the latest available date, 
excluding those taken by the Red Army, was 1,500,000. 

March 21.—In a written Parliamentary reply, the Foreign Under- 
Secretary said that it was essential that, before any invitation was issued 
to the San Francisco Conference, the sponsoring Powers should agree. 
For this reason, Poland could only be invited to the conference if a 
Provisional Government of .National Unity was formed which would 
be recognized by all four inviting Powers. The Government attached 
the highest importance to Poland’s representation at the conference, 
and hoped that the requisite Government would be formed in time. 

The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that food stocks in 
Britain were rather less than 6 million tons, and were in process of beiny 
reduced, by aid to the liberated countries, to about 4,750,000 tons bg 
the end of June. 

The Foreign Secretary, addressing the Scottish Conservative Con- 
ference at Glasgow, said that the overriding principle of British foreign 
policy was the responsibility of the Executive to Parliament. The recent 
debates on the Crimea conference were worthy of Parliament’s best 
traditions, and the Government could now get on with their work 
fortified by immense majorities derived from all the principal parties. 
He hoped that in future a sense of common purpose would be kept, 
however much political parties differed in detail. Everything would be 
done to expand and improve the practice of constant consultation with 
the Dominion Govefnments. It had always been a cardinal principle 
of British foreign policy to keep open the sea highways; but the time had 
passed when the Navy could claim to command all the Seven Seas. In 
the twentieth century the control of the seas and the power to import 
necessary supplies had been ensured by reliance on the help or non- 
hostility of States in certain vital areas. However, the pursuance of a 
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just and reasonable policy in these areas had inclined powerful States 
to give Britain their support. Air power made it still more impossible 
for any one Power to maintain the control of the seas. 

Britain, not seeking for a position of dominance herself, had fought 
three world wars to prevent any one Power from dominating Europe, 
and was determined that Europe should only be united “by the free 
will of its separate States’. British statesmen had been foremost in 
trying to set up institutions by which the great Powers could meet 
together to settle their disputes by peaceful means. The outlook was 
encouraging because for the first time all peace-loving Powers believed 
that they must work together. The endurance of peace depended upon 
harmony of policy, and the recognition that there was a common interest 
above and beyond, but not antagonistic to, the policy of each individual 
Power. There could be no freedom unless the smaller States were 
united with the great Powers in the protection of common interests, 
Both their right to their own life and to a due share in the making of 
big decisions must be respected. Although responsibility and power 
must be related, the great Powers had to use their power with restraint. 
The endeavours at San Francisco might well be the world’s last chance. 
Success depended in a large measure upon the possessors of strength 
using it not roughly, but in accordance with their proclaimed principles. 

March 23.—The Netherlands Foreign Minister returned to London 
from Brussels. The Viceroy of India arrived in London. 

March 25.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill was in Germany 
and had crossed the Rhine to visit the British troops there. 

March 26.—Earl Lloyd-George died at the age of 82. 

Mr. Churchill arrived back in England. 


GREECE. March 13.—E.A.M. representatives asked the British 
Minister Resident, Mediterranean, to set up ‘“‘an indispensable inter- 
allied commission to examine Greek questions”. They argued that the 
Government was not representative of the people but was of anti- 
E.A.M. complexion, and said they believed that “our great Allies will 
not remain indifferent to the present evolution of Greece, giving rise to 
the danger of further internal and external complications”. 

March 20.—Gen. Plastiras was understood to have promised to 
admit 250 E.L.A.S. officers into the National Guard. Gen. Gonatas 
announced the founding of a new party, the National Liberals, which 
would follow the national tradition of Venizelos in opposing the various 
political groups in the country. 


INDIA. March 21.—Mr. Gandhi was reported to have said in Bombay 
that all talk of resolving the political deadlock was useless so long as 
the Congress leaders were kept under detention. There would be a 
real national war effort on their release if they were allowed an effective 
influence. 
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March 23.—Arrival of the Viceroy in London. (see Great Britain.) 

March 26.—The Opposition parties in the Central Legislative 
Assembly combined to throw out the Finance Bill, on the ground that 
they were not prepared to vote money for the spending of which they 
had no responsibility. 


ITALY. March 13.—It was announced at a Government press con- 
ference that Prefects had been ordered to report each month on the 
rounding up in their area of persons suspected of encouraging Fascism, 
and to dismiss immediately any former officers of the Fascist Party, 
‘no matter to what party they may belong to-day”. 

The Liberal organ, Risorgimento Liberale, in a lzading article, accused ° 
the Communists of indulging in a campaign of political violence and 
tyranny in the country, particularly in Bari, Reggio, Calabria, and 
Siena, where Liberal mayors had been assaulted and driven from office, 
Liberal Party meetings broken up, and party H.Q. burnt. The paper 
warned the Communist Party that the Liberalism of 1945 was stronger 
than that of 1919-22, and that “this time the Liberals will not watch 
the battles of the others like disinterested spectators, but will take their 
part as protagonists”. 

March 16.—A warrant was issued by the Commission for the punish- 
ment of Fascist crimes for the arrest of Count Grandi, former Fascist 
Foreign Minister. 

March 21.—Mr. Edward Flynn, personal emissary of President 
Roosevelt, arrived in Rome. 

March 22.—The Minister for Occupied Italy told the press that the 
economic position in northern Italy was growing increasingly serious. 
Food stocks were exhausted, prices were exorbitant, the black market 
was thriving, and transport was almost paralysed. Agriculture had been 
seriously damaged by flooding, German minefields, and cattle stealing, 
while industrial plants had been partly destroyed, carried off to Ger- 
many, or damaged by sabotage. Over what remained hung the threat 
of destruction or pillage. There was no sign that the Germans intended 
to evacuate Italy. On the contrary, they apparently desired to destroy 
the country in order to defend Germany. The Committees of National 
Liberation had become effective organs of government, with their own 
political, economic, and military organizations. 


JAPAN. March 16.—The Domei Agency reported that the Emperor 
had empowered the Prime Minister to attend meetings of the General 
Staff. Gen Koiso had promised “truly to integrate the Government 
with Imperial H.Q. for the fulfilment of our righteous objective”. 

March 18.—Tokyo radio announced that the Government had 
decided to suspend elections to the House of Representatives “because 
of the war situation”, and to close all schools, except those of the 
first grade, for a year from April 1, “in order to link pupils and 
teachers closely with national defence and mobilize them for war 
production”’. 
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March 23.—Spanish ‘protest against Japanese behaviour in. the 
Philippines. (see Spain.) 


LUXEMBOURG. March 20.—An economic agreement signed in 
Paris. (see France.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. March 18.—The Foreign Minister in 
Paris. (see France.) 
It was learnt that Queen Wilhelmina was visiting the liberated 
’ territory. 
March 20.—An economic agreement signed in Paris. (see France.) 
March 21.—Arrival of the Foreign Minister in Brussels. (see Belgium.) 
March 23.—Return of the Foreign Minister to London. (see Great 
Britain.) 


POLAND. March 15.—The Government in London issued the text 
of a Note, delivered on March 12 to the British, U.S., and Chinese 
Governments and communicated to the Governments of the other 
United Nations and to those of neutral States, protesting against the 
non-invitation of Poland to the San Francisco Conference. The Note 
said that this non-invitation was the first disquieting example of a Great 
Power’s right of veto made before the United Nations had even approved 
or accepted the proposals for the creation of an international security 
system. The exclusion meant that the Government would be pre- 
vented from presenting their views on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
to the conference. 

March 18.—The Forces Press Bureau announced that since the out- 
break of war, Poland had suffered 10 million casualties, more than 28 
per cent of the pre-war population. Military casualties were estimated 
at 1,045,000, and civilian at g million, including 3 million Jews. 

March 19.—It was learnt that M. Stanczyk, former Minister of Wel- 
fare, M. Gresfeld, former Finance Minister, M. Belonska, and M. 
Szezyrek had resigned from the executive committee of the Socialist 
Party in London as a protest against continued Socialist participation in 
M. Arciszewski’s Government. 

March 21.—A Presidential Decree dissolved the National Council in 
London because of the necessity to secure representation of the under- 
ground movement and of that part of Poland liberated or to be liberated, 
and in order to make it more “‘efficient’’, in view of the existing situation. 


PORTUGAL. March 19.—The Government decreed that all sales of 
goods brought into the country as loot from occupied territories were 
to be regarded as invalid. 
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RUMANIA. March 13.—In a speech at Cluj the Prime Minister said 
that Hungarians in Northern Transylvania would be allowed to use 
their own language and wear their own national costumes. Marshal 
Stalin, in agreeing that the territory should revert to Rumanian admin- 
istration, had stipulated that equal treatment should be accorded to 
every citizen without regard to difference of nationality or race. The 
Premier added that Rumanians were enemies of no one, and it was the 
Government’s intention that every one in Transylvania should feel at 
home. 

March 14.—The Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament. (see 
Great Britain.) 

March 15.—Statement by U.S. State Department. (see U.S.A.) 


March 18.—It was learnt that Dr. Maniu had resigned from the 
Chairmanship of the Peasant Party. 


SOUTH AFRICA. March 14.—In a speech on native policy to the 
Assembly Gen. Smuts said he saw no cause for fear or despair. The 
Cape coloured people had made amazing progress during the last 50 
years and would continue to do so. One of the most serious causes of 
friction between them and the Europeans—mixed residential areas— 
was gradually disappearing. The Indian question in Natal would be 


well on the way to solution with the provision of separate residential 
areas. 

As far as the natives were concerned the Government’s policy was 
to enable them to develop to the fullest extent possible in their own 
reserves, but since 1936 industrial development had attracted many 
natives to the towns. This drift would be regulated by sending un- 
employed natives back to their homes. In order to ease the farm 
labour position the Government were considering the diversion of 
natives from other territories. The presence of people spreading sub- 
versive doctrines among the natives was causing concern, and if the 
position deteriorated the Government could remove them. Finally, Gen. 
Smuts declared himself in favour of immigration revision, in order to 
strengthen the population’s European basis. 


March 18.—Lord Swinton arrived in Capetown. 


March 20.—The Southern African Air Transport Conference opened 
in Capetown. 

March 22.—Gen. Smuts told the House of Assembly that, in his 
belief, the best policy for Africa that the Union could adopt was the 
conference system, as exemplified in the air conference now being held. 
There was no desire or intention to swallow the northern neighbours. 
The Union wanted the closest co-operation by means of ad hoc con- 
ferences, on the analogy of the Pan-American Union, rather than by 
amalgamation. The High Commission territories, however, should be 
incorporated in the Union’s Constitution, 
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March 23.—Gen. Smuts told the Senate that with the end of the 
European war, the country’s effort would probably be reduced by half. 
Only volunteers would be sent to the Far East. 

March 24.—The Southern African air transport conference ended. 


SPAIN. March 22.—Don Juan’s manifesto. (see Switzerland.) 

March 23.—The Government sent a strongly worded protest to the 
Japanese Government against the murder and persecution of Spanish 
nationals in Manila and the wanton destruction of four-fifths of their 
property in the Philippines. 


SWEDEN. March 14.—The Riksdag voted 34.4 million kronor for 
the purchase of 50 U.S. fighter aeroplanes. 

March 15.—The Svenska Dagbladet reported that a German Foreign 
Office official named Hesse had made contact with British and U.S. 
diplomats in Stockholm through Swedish intermediaries and had asked 
for peace terms. The offer was rejected. The Germans offered to evacu- 
ate all occupied territories, but stipulated that the Nazi régime should 
continue, because Hitler and Himmler alone possessed the necessary 
authority to reconcile the German people to the sudden making of 
peace. The German envoy threatened that, if the offer was rejected, 
the German Army would cease resistance in the East and -allow the 
Russians to overrun Germany. This would be against British and U.S. 
interests. Furthermore, Bohemia and Moravia could form a strong 
bulwark against Russia, and the complete destruction of these indus- 
trialized areas would adversely effect European reconstruction. A 
British Legation spokesman said that an approach was made some days 
previously through a third party to a junior member of the Legation 
staff. The third party was told that no interest was taken in any such 
approach. 

March 21.—The Minister of Justice announced that the Government 
did not want to offer sanctuary to war criminals. They would, however, 
be just in their discrimination. 


SWITZERLAND. March 22.—Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish 
throne, in a manifesto to the Spanish people issued from Lausanne, 
said that since April, 1931 Spain had passed through one of the most 
tragic periods in her history. The “generous sacrifice’? made by his 
father in abandoning Spanish territory in order to avoid bloodshed had 
been proved useless. General Franco’s régime was fundamentally in- 
consistent with the prevailing conditions produced by the war, and its 
foreign policy compromised the nation’s future. Spain was in danger 
of becoming involved in a “fresh fratricidal struggle’’, and of finding 
herself isolated from the rest of the world. The present régime provoked 
both dangers, while a republic would move towards an extreme, and, 
provoking a corresponding movement towards the other extreme, 
would result in a new civil war. While inciting no one to rebellion, he 
wanted to remind supporters of the Franco régime of their tremendous 
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responsibility for the prolongation of a situation which would bring 
irreparable ruin upon Spain. 


TURKEY. March 21.—Soviet decision to denounce the Treaty of 
1925. (see U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.A. March 13.—President Roosevelt, at his press conference at 
which the Canadian Premier was present, said that he and Mr. Macken- 
zie King had discussed questions arising out of the Crimea Conference 
and likely to arise at San Francisco, as well as the place Canada would 
occupy in the new international organization. International economic 
and trading policy came within their talks, and they agreed that solu- 
tions should be sought along bold and expansive lines, making provision 
for the removal of discriminations and the reduction of tariff barriers. 
Answering questions about the voting formula agreed to at Yalta, the 
President declared that it represented a common agreement, and was 
not a victory for any one of the three leaders. 

March 14.—It was announced at the White House that Mr. T. 
Blaisdell was to be chief of the Mission for Economic Affairs in London, 
with the rank of Minister. 

March 15.—The State Department announced that the Government 
had asked Britain and the Soviet Union to hold consultations under the 
Yalta agreement about political conditions in Rumania. It was authori- 
tatively stated that the Government of Mr. Groza was considered as a 
minority régime, and not representative of all the country’s democratic 
elements. 

March 16.—President Roosevelt, at his press conference, said that it 
was a matter of national decency that America, with its much higher 
standard of living, should help to feed starving countries. The war was 
not yet won, and people in the U.S. might have further to tighten their 
belts. The country would not greatly suffer if it had to do without 10 
per cent of some commodity, which would be enough to keep a lot of 
people elsewhere alive. 

March 17.—It was officially announced that Lend-Lease shipments 
of meat to Britain during the April-June quarter would be 25 million lbs, 
being 12} per cent of existing shipments. A 12 per cent cut in meat 
supplies during the next three months for civilians was also announced, 
beginning on April 1. 

March 21.—Mr. E. J. Flynn in Rome. (see Italy.) 

March 22.—The Governor-General of Canada and Princess Alice 
arrived in Washington. Mr. R. P. Ludden, secretary of the Embassy 
in Chungking who had served with the U.S. Army observation section 
in Communist-held China, told the press in Washington that the Com- 
munist leaders claimed to have 60,000 regular troops in North China, 
but that operations were. limited to harassing Japanese troops on the 
move owing to lack of arms. The Communists had popular support 
in the areas they controlled, and their administrative areas were fairly 
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independent, the binding force being the Eighth Route Army, which 
was extremely popular on account of its guerrilla warfare. 
March 25.—-The Earl of Athlone left Washington for Ottawa. 


U.S.S.R. March 17.—President Benes, the Czechoslovak Premier, and 
other members of the Government arrived in Moscow. 

March 19.—Marshal Stalin received the Czechoslavak President. 

March 21.—The Foreign Commissariat announced that on March 19 
M. Molotov informed the Turkish Ambassador of his Govérnment’s 
decision to denounce the Turkish-Soviet Treaty of 1925, on the ground 
that it no longer corresponded to the new situation created by the pro- 
found changes that had occurred, especially during the war, and that it 
needed great improvement. 

Izvestia, in a leading article, emphasized that the treaty with Turkey 
was made.at a time when both countries were emerging from a war 
against intervening foreign Powers. Since then the entire international 
position had fundamentally altered. Soviet relations with Britain, the 
U.S.A., and with democratic Poland and Czechoslavakia were now 

‘good. Commenting on the fact that Soviet-Turkish relations during the 
war had sometimes fallen short of what was desirable, the paper con- 
cluded that the prolongation of an obsolete treaty would be contrary to 
the interests of both the contracting Powers, and an obstacle to the plans 
of the United Nations for defeating Germany and for building a stable 
peace. 


VATICAN CITY. March 18.—Addressing a gathering in St Peter's 
Square, the Pope said that those who had been seduced “‘by the ad- 
vocates of violence” were beginning to awaken from their delusion, 
“stunned at seeing how far their servile submission has led them’”’. They 
must repudiate ‘‘the idolatry of extreme nationalism”’, and the worship 
of tribe, race, blood, and worldly goods in order to turn to the “‘spirit 
of all-embracing Christian brotherhood”. Reconciliation between 
nations must be based on justice, and in the building of peace advantage 
should not be taken of present conditions in order to gain benefits in 
contravention of justice. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 25.—An agreement with U.N.R.R.A. was 
signed in Belgrade, similar to those concluded by Greece and 
Czechoslovakia. 
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